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Universal history deals with the story of the human
race, or with the story of a civilization, covering at
the same time events in many nations. Such
history, exemplified in the works of Gibbon, has
sweep and grandeur, but, being wide in scope, must
treat its materials in a rather dry and superficial
manner. Particular history is concerned only with
a single nation or a few nations. Here detail is
possible, and the elements of drama and character
may be brought out. The chief master in this
class is Macaulay.9 Again, biography may be
" exhaustive " or cc selective." It may contain all
the known material on its subject, or it may con-
tain what is vivid and important. The world is
too small, says Bagehot, for many such works as
Masson's Life of Milton.1* And indeed I fear there
is among certain scholars nowadays a tendency
to rate biographical excellence according to the
number of pages and the quantity of facts. An
extended biography, well loaded with fact, is an
invaluable book of reference, but it is seldom a great
work of art. Life is a platitudinizer; it deals very
much in the things of every day. Much that
happens to very unusual characters is very usual,
very tedious, very insignificant and unmeaning.
Irreverent people meet great men and wonder
why they are great. Probably Disraeli said many
a dull thing to county delegations, and to many of
his contemporaries Lincoln seemed just another
American politician. In the same way biography,
as it becomes more factual, approaches more
closely the moment-to-moment commonplace of
life, without acquiring life's vividness and im-
mediacy. Interesting ideas, salient qualities of